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practised by Rankine, Mach, Ostwald and Duhem. The nominalistic 
prejudice is traced in the ambiguous sense of 'representation' in 
such models. The 'model' is suited to Herz's notion that natural 
science has for its problem the adaptation of foresight to practice, 
but the concept alone furthers the real aim of science to grasp the 
universal and permanent. The image has the scientific office of 
symbolizing the concept and rendering it communicable. There is 
imageless thought. Physics is warned that it is sterile without the 
idea of force, and, in another place, mechanical causality is said to 
give transmission but not the origin of action. In an interesting dis- 
cussion on motion, it is represented as a condition not less necessary 
to intelligibility than space or time, and chance is not responsible 
for the foundations of the temple of science being laid in mechanics. 
Motion is not reducible to pure quantitative relations. 

There is a wealth of knowledge and power of exposition in the book. 
It is a pity that Professor Aliotta has not imbibed more completely 
the epigenetic spirit instead of insisting on the evolution principle 
that consciousness can only arise from consciousness. There is a 
failure to recognize that consciousness is a growing point of the 
universe, an apex on a wide base of matter, dynamism and unconscious 

vitality. 

Joshua C. Reynolds. 
Glasgow. 

La notion du nicessaire chez Aristote et chez ses pridicesseurs par- 

ticulierement chez Platon. Par J. Chevalier. Paris, Alcan, 1915. 

—pp. ix, 304. 

This book consists of an essay in two parts and three appendices. 
The essay deals with the concept of necessity as a factor in Greek 
philosophy; the appendices, though independent in form, are ex- 
panded notes on points which the text assumes as to (a) the order of 
the Platonic writings, (b) the relation of Aristotle to Plato, and (c) 
the chronology and composition of the Aristotelian writings. The 
essay occupies the first hundred and ninety pages; the appendices 
extend over another hundred, in spite of some reduction in the size 
of type. The book is in fact quite as much a collection of essays as 
a single treatise, though the first essay has theoretical interest and 
the remainder are historical. 

Dr. Chevalier treats the subject of necessity comprehensively and 
thoroughly. He begins with the ' dread Goddess ' of early superstition, 
sketches the nature-philosophy of Ionia and then follows the inevit- 
able path through Eleatic doctrines to Socrates and Plato. Much of 
this material is common to all accounts of the Greek philosopher 
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and only serves the purpose of orientation. The author's knowledge 
of the literature of his subject is obviously wide and deep: he picks 
his way among alternatives of language and interpretation with full 
consciousness of what supports and what opposes his conclusions. As 
regards the central theme of necessity, this is found to be influenced 
by religion and mathematics. The first definite theory is due to 
Heraclitus whose idea of perpetual change rests on a basis of immuta- 
bility as regards the ultimate matter and also immutability of the 
law of change. In other words, the Heraclitean change is perpetual 
exchange, not evolution. The Eleatics merely emphasized the 
immutability which Heraclitus had pointed out: the necessity of 
persistence and the necessity of change then became the dual basis 
of Atomism. But this atomism was vitiated by its mechanical atti- 
tude: it explained all things by motion without explaining motion, 
and therefore the teleological view was required to explain the very 
basis of atomism. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle present various 
phases of the answer to both atomism and scepticism. The par- 
ticular achievement of Socrates was to make dialectic an instrument 
for the attainment of truth, by treating it as a means for disentangling 
the real from appearances, the Sophists having been content to treat 
it as primarily a play of words which left in the conclusion nothing 
but contradictory appearances. The position taken by Socrates 
"implies a new metaphysic" which, Dr. Chevalier thinks, Socrates 
himself did not develop but dying left the task to Plato and Aristotle. 
The essence of the later work is summed up as consisting in two main 
theses: pure unity (Eleatic) is abandoned for a plurality of Being 
(the Many) and effort is concentrated on establishing relations. 

The specific quality of Plato's work is found to be the conception 
of system: the highest stage of knowledge, the sphere of dialectic, 
is not a mere highest universal but a wholly distinct grasp of reality 
through which the problems of Being and Becoming are solved. 
This solution, we are told, was reached by taking Being as essentially 
active (Swa/us). We must therefore regard Plato's Idea as cause 
rather than archetype. This brings into prominence the question 
of the relation between Ideas and Things, causes and effects; it 
culminates in the demand for a theory which shall explain the necessity 
of Becoming. Plato's later work is taken to be evidence that the 
Ideas were made active causes (rather than archetypes) by bringing 
them into organic relation with Non-Being. Hence reality as whole 
is not amenable to a purely analytic treatment, nor is Becoming either 
impossible or a mere emanation. This is at once the most important 
and the most recondite point which the author makes in his exposition 
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of Plato. It involves throughout a firm attitude toward Aristotle's 
criticisms, which we are explicitly told refer only to a Platonisme 
deformSe or (in the appendix) to the weaker disciples. In common 
with other French interpreters of Plato, Dr. Chevalier believes that 
the Ideas are transcendent and immanent. He is also willing to 
credit Plato with all the essentials of the Aristotelian doctrines of 
Form and of Potentiality. The reader feels more or less directly 
called upon to revise his views of Platonism and may rightly ask 
where exactly the revision should be made. The answer seems to 
be that in Plato we can find the germs of a creative evolution (this 
book being, by the way, dedicated to M. Bergson). If Ideas are 
archetypes only, all Becoming is mere repetition (imitation and the 
like): if Ideas are wholly transcendent, there is no genuine causality; 
Plato's final view is that real causality lies in the end or purpose 
and this final causality is not the logical relation of genus and species 
but a dynamic (creative) activity. But the supremacy of this activity 
should make reality fully intelligible and therefore Platonism breaks 
upon the unintelligibility of the given. In addition to that Necessity 
which is Reason there is the necessity which resists reason, and the 
last phase is dualism. 

We pass to Aristotle, who is presented as differing from Plato in 
temperament rather than in teaching, but none the less as differing 
profoundly. We cannot examine in detail the close and very inter- 
esting treatment to which the author subjects the Aristotelian logic. 
He makes the very stimulating assertion that the syllogism represents 
the analytic expression of necessary relations, that such relations 
must ultimately be reciprocal, but as the relatedness of the given is 
not reciprocal, the logical analysis rests always on hypothesis (the 
major premiss being hypothetical) and the logical necessity does not 
generate a real necessity. In plain language, the necessity expressed 
in the proposition 'All men are bipeds' is not the kind of necessity 
which compels any given individual to have two legs, for he may 
never develop them or may have lost them. By emphasizing poten- 
tiality and creating the potential-actual formula Aristotle hoped to 
solve the difficulties of change and motion. But so long as the move- 
ment is not itself necessary (as e. g., when the acorn, potentially an 
oak, never actually matures), the logical analysis falls short of the 
real. Aristotle, in spite of progress in logical method, is left with his 
ultimate problem untouched: the truth is true but does not move, 
while that which moves and lives escapes from the circle of indisput- 
able, i. e., analytic truth. 
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These pages contain a very interesting development of the idea 
that we can find in Aristotle a struggle between logical and naturalistic 
tendencies; they shed light both directly and obliquely upon many 
points of Aristotelian doctrine; they provide food for reflection and 
show most instructively how persistent were the chief lines of thought 
in Greek philosophy. In the end the author sees all Greek philosophy 
marred by the idea of change as mere exchange: the circular move- 
ment pervades it from Heraclitus to Aristotle. The one thing lacking 
was the idea of a real creation, a beginning of new forms. This idea 
was known to the Hebrews and through it Greek philosophy was 
capable of amendment. By tracing the movement of Greek thought 
as it oscillated between the one and the many, the necessary and the 
contingent, the essence and the accidents, the form and the matter, 
Dr. Chevalier has given us a valuable introduction to the ultimate 
problems. We fail entirely to see how these problems are to be solved 
on the basis of an original free creative act. For Christian thought, 
says our author, God is infinite and perfect. As a principle of explana- 
tion this seems to require for its complement the Platonic notion that 
the divine government is sometimes relaxed. Also we cannot agree 
that the Greeks were wrong in preferring the finite to the infinite as 
an ultimate category. Unless we entirely misunderstand the author, 
this conclusion is an aberration for which the previous exegesis does 
not prepare us. To rescue Plato and Aristotle from ill-deserved 
accusations of being hopelessly formalistic was a crusade worth under- 
taking; to present them finally as marred by want of a creation- 
hypothesis seems little short of an anti-climax. 

The appendices bring together many interesting details concerning 
the development of Platonic and Aristotelian criticism, going back to 
the early movements of the nineteenth century. The chapter on the 
relations of Plato and Aristotle and the way in which they have been 
understood by earlier and later theorists, especially Natorp and 
Robin, deserves to be noted as particularly instructive. A panoramic 
view of such a subject brings into relief the many currents of thought 
which have from time to time been rediscovered in Plato and made 
the foundations of those revolutions which Plato continually survives. 
There was room for another statement of this subject after and as a 
sequel to Lutoslawski: the second appendix of this book supplies 
what was wanted and may be commended along with the rest of the 
book as an item not to be overlooked by anyone who keeps in touch 
with the best books on ancient philosophy. 

G. S. Brett. 
University of Toronto. 



